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race, some of the knowledge, care, and forethought so successfully 
exercised in the breeding of the lower animals." It is a book 
eminently calculated to do something towards fulfilling this expec- 
tation, and if it succeeds in the smallest degree, Dr. Strahan will 
be entitled to the gratitude of his fellow-creatures. 

W. D. Morrison. 
London. 

Stoics and Saints. Lectures on some of the later Heathen Mor- 
alists, and on some Aspects of the Life of the Mediaeval Church. 
By the late James Baldwin Brown, B.A., Minister of Brixton 
Independent Church. Glasgow: James MacLehose & Sons, 
1893. PP- v "i-> 2 °6- 

This is an altogether delightful, and, in one aspect, even a re- 
markable, work. It belongs to the series of books, so notable in 
the history of English speculation, which are not the production 
of trained specialists, but of reflective men drawn by natural taste 
to investigate a department or period of philosophy. Such works 
have nearly all been characterized by a naive freshness, an absence 
of pedantry, and a measure of insight that go far to win upon the 
reader. And this one has a notability of its own in that it reminds 
the larger public that the English nonconformist minister is no 
longer necessarily limited by educational disabilities, that he is no 
more a slave to dogmatic presuppositions which warp judgment and 
render critical appreciation an impossibility (cf., e.g., p. 271). 

The book consists of ten lectures, four being devoted to " Stoics' ' 
and six to " Saints." On the whole, the latter are the more satis- 
factory. The word " heathen," which appears in the titles of two 
of the " Stoic" series, is to some extent indicative of a tendency 
to treat the Roman schools as if they had been fated to accomplish 
nothing. But, apart from this fault, pardonable for its frequency, 
and leaving one or two positive misstatements as to techni- 
calities aside, the author evinces an excellent sense of the reasons 
why later pre-Christian philosophy did not furnish forth construc- 
tive ideas adequate to the most pressing problems of its age. His 
remarks on certain aspects of Epicureanism (pp. 19, 24, 25) are 
often singularly felicitous, and there is a powerful comparison 
(pp. 84 sq.) between Pagan thought and the central life of Chris- 
tianity. 

The transition to the "Saints" series is at once marked by an 
access of power, due largely to deeper sympathy and fuller under- 
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standing, if not to greater familiarity. The opening discourse of 
this group, "The Monastic System and its Relation to the Life of 
the Church," is the high-water mark of the book. It is a really 
strong piece of writing, marked throughout by force, and sometimes 
by much grace of expression. There are also passages which 
strike home. " Hegel says that nowhere are there to be found 
such revolutionary utterances as in the Gospels. Hegel is right, 
but let no revolutionist think that either their letter or their spirit 
will help him. The first thing he will find, if he reads the New 
Testament honestly, is that it lays the axe to the root of his arro- 
gance, his impatience, his self-will, and his idea that Society can 
be a God to itself" (p. 103). "Self-enfolded nothing can live. 
And age by age this Eastern monachism grew more and more bone- 
less and bloodless ; and now probably the dullest and dirtiest sloths 
that are slinking about Christendom are these monks of the Eastern 
Church" (p. 109). The account of Becket, in the seventh lecture, 
is vivid and well balanced ; and the criticism of the Crusading 
spirit, although uncompromising, is tempered by a just estimate of 
its value (p. 249). Throughout these more specifically religious 
lectures, too, are scattered not a few phrases that bear the mark, not 
simply of research or knowledge, but of an original reflective 
grasp. " The great monks bear full comparison with the greatest 
soldiers, statesmen, and kings." " The Roman Church during the 
period of its supremacy was just a rude battery of force, the main 
direction of which was Christian, acting on a state of society too 
hard and too gross to be influenced by more subtile and spiritual 
means." "We may depend upon it that a man must have a cer- 
tain strain of commonness in him, who is so universally popular 
and successful as was Bernard." " Worldly men might wield the 
power, but only unworldly men could create it. . . . When saints 
became scarcer, Rome became feebler." "Splendor always fol- 
lows in the wake of power ; an age of splendor is always vitally 
an age of decline, and its glow is just the fungoid brilliance of 
color with which nature does her best to cloak decay." (Pp. 112, 
127, 150, 205, 268.) 

All who wish to be induced to make some further study of the 
Middle Ages, and many who are already familiar with their main 
events, will find in Mr. Brown's work pleasant stimulus and wealth 
of suggestion. 

R. M. Wenley. 

University of Glasgow. 



